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loudly as they clamored for their own rights, cared nothing for the rights of others, and the answer to the petition of the Italians, five years af tei the defeat of the Cimbn, was a fierce refusal to permit the discussion of it     Livius Drusus, one of those unfortunately gifted men who can see that in a quarrel there is sometimes justice on both sides, made a vain attempt to secure the provincials a hearing, but he was murdered an his own house. To be murdered was the usual end of exceptionally distinguished Romans, in a State where the lives of citizens were theoretically sacred.    His death was the signal for an insurrection, which began in the mountains of the Abruzzi and spread over the whole peninsula.
The contrast of character between the two classes of population became at once uncomfortably evident. The provincials had been the nght arm of the Empire Rome, a city of rich men with families of slaves, and of a crowd of impoverished freemen without employment to keep them in health and strength, could no longer bring into the field a force which could hold its ground against the gentry and peasants of Samnium The Senate enlisted Greeks, Numid-lans, any one whose services they could purchase They had to encounter soldiers who had been trained and disciplined by Harms, and they were taught, by defeat upon defeat, that they had a worse enemy before them than the Germans Marius himself had almost withdrawn from public life. He had no heart for the quarrel, and did not care greatly to exert himself. At the bottom, perhaps, he thought that the Italians were in the nght The Senate discovered that they were helpless, and must come to terms if